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FOX HILL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


Welcome to Fox Hill. Fox Hill is a peninsula on a peninsula of land situated 
between the Chesapeake Bay, Back River, and Harris Creek. Since 1610 when 
Englishmen arrived, Fox Hill has been recorded in land records. Indian relics have 
been found in Fox Hill (Indian Rock); and Indian burial grounds once were evident 
at Grandview near Hawkins’ Pond. The Kecoughtan Indians belonged to the 
Algonquian Nation and called Fox Hill, Indian Springs. 

The story goes that when Captain Christopher Newport was exploring the 
Bay he landed on the shore and built log dwelling huts for bis men. While on the 
shore it was observed that it was a grand view of the Chesapeake Bay thus the name 
has remained ever since. He walked to the west and came upon Harris Creek, 
which was named by him for one of his men. Harris Creek off Back River 
(Gosnolds Bay) are all here today. 

Earliest settlers were planters, which raised crops like tobacco for export 
Some family names were Pole, Hopkins, Cain, Bully, Johnson, Wallace, Tennis, 
Lewis, Clark, Curie, Latimore, Dewbry, Rickett, Thomas, Walker, Watts, and 
Whitefield. They found the soil was sandy and light and good for planting. They 
used the waterways for transportation because roads did not exist Briars and 
under brush were rampant in the forest and tickets that made foot travel an ordeal. 
Wild animals such as white tail dear, fox, rabbit, squirrels, raccoons, muskrats, 
opossum and birds of all kind made their home in the marshes, forest and wet lands. 

In the early 1800’s, boat builders, sailors, boatman, and waterman of all 
kinds came to settle in their ideal part of Virginia to build boats and establish a 
settlement know until this day as Fox Hill. Until 1951 when Elizabeth City County 
was incorporated into the City of Hampton, Fox Hill was a remote fishing village 
and the residents were considered to be living in the country. 

Fox Hill is out of the way. It is not on the way to somewhere else that makes 
Fox Hill a unique and one of a kind, place to live. The community is friendly an 
excellent place to raise a family with schools and churches in easy access and until 
very recently blood or marriage related almost everyone. The Fox Hill Historical 
Society is interested in tracing, preserving, and sharing family connections. Today, 
our members are mostly descendents of the men and women who came here and 
established a community that has strong family ties. Everyone is welcome to join 
our Society and learn about our section of Hampton that begins at Bloxom Corner 
and proceeds North up Beach Road. 
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The Beginning 


Most of the early Fox Hill settlers whose family names still exist came to this region 
after the Revolutionary War, when Fox Hill was first known as a fishing village. Many of 
these settlers came from the Eastern Shore area, Maryland, Gloucester, and York County. 
With them they brought their families, religion,and schools. They stayed to till the soil, fish 
the waters, and carve their niche in a county rich in historical importance. Long before 
this time, however, there were settlers in the Harris Creek Section and it is of this time that 
I will begin this story. 

At the beginning of the earliest settlements. Fox Hill was confined mainly to small 
groups or ‘musters’ of people along the waterside. There were several methods of 
distributing land. Land grants were given in some instances for services rendered to the 
Crown. The more popular method, however, was the granting of fifty acres to each person 
that came from the mother country. In the case of ship owners, who brought people to 
settle, fifty acres were given for each person so transported. These land grants were called 
dividends. So many facts have been lost in time that we are left with only the barest outline 
and much theory must be accepted. It is generally known that Hampton proper was settled 
as early as 1609 and as time passed a few hardy souls had established homes along the 
shoreline. Water of course was the only practical method of transportation. We find land 
was granted to Hampton proper, in Phoebus, at Fort Monroe, at Buckroe and then we find 
grants given in Fox Hill. 

In those days there was a long stretch of sandy islands reaching from Old Point up 
into Back River. Between these islands and the main land ran a stream of water. A little 
further inland was a creek running in a northeast direction, known as Point Comfort 
Creek, which was a branch of the present day Mill Creek. A fact not generally known is 
that until shortly before the Civil War, the Point of land at the mouth of Long Creek was 
known as Point Comfort Point. A map still in existence carries this name and an old 
survey of the beach at Northend Point refers to it. Many geological changes have taken 
place in the span of years from early days to the present. The numerous recorded storms 
have altered the shoreline a great deal, and where there was once streams of water, there 
now are gullies on marshy waste. Still another map used during the Revolutionary War 
era shows a great deal more land between Old Point and Back River than is here today. It 
seems incredible that so much soil could have washed away but it is within the memories of 
older residents that there was farm land at the beach which has long been under water. I 
have also been told of sand dunes at Grandview that were as tall as houses and furnished 
needed protection from the furies of the Nor-Easters that lashed the shores. 

The first known mention of Fox Hill was in 1625, when Captain Rawleigh Croshow 
was given 500 acres of land, between Fox Hill and the Pamunkey (York) River. Much can 
be said about this fine gentleman. He was “an Ancient planter, who hath remained in this 
country 15 years, complete and performed many worthy services to the Colony.” He served 
with Captain John Smith and distinguished himself fighting Indians. He also served as a 
member of the House of Burgess from Elizabeth City County, the legislative body of early 
America. 
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Earliest Landholders 


Captain Croshow wasn’t the only person interested in Fox Hill. At a court held in 
Janies City (Jamestown), Virginia, January 1626, Thomas Flynt (or Flint) made petition 
that he might have to leave to take up that parcel of land called foxes-hill for part of 
dividend. It is not known if this request was granted, but on March 14,1625, his wife was 
given a patent of 100 acres and reads like this: 

Mary Flint - An ancient planter now wife of Thomas Flint, 

Gentleman of Warwick River - 100 acres of land in the 
Corporation of Elizabeth City commonly called foxes-hilL 
Being a neck of land abutting easterly on the creek parting 
same from Point Comfort Island. Mary Flynt was supposedly 
the widow of Captain Robert Behethland, who came to 
Virginia with John Smith in 1607. 

It has been reported that there were settlers in the Harris Creek section in 1632 and 
the known landowners included the following: 

1. Elias La Guard. Vignerone - 100 acres 1628, West side of Harris his creek. 
Northerly on first branch running out of same. 

2. Nicholas Roe - 43 acres 1628, West on Long Creek. South East on Point 
Comfort Creek. 

3. Elmer Phillips - 100 acres 1633, Near unto Fox Hill, known by the name of 
the Indian Springs - along banks of Point Comfort Creek. 

4. William Hampton - p lanter - 100 acres 1634, East Side of Harris his creek. 

5. Thomas Normaxton - 250 acres 1634, North on Harris Creek - North East on 
William Hampton, South West end of Hampton River - South into woods, 50 
acres of this land is described as beginning at a swamp, between land of 
Robert Huett, running by water side to the Indian Stone, South East up into 
the woods. 

6. Thomas Beanstead - 50 acres 1636 called “Pascells Neck” lying South on 
Point Comfort Creek, East upon Fox Hill - West on the Indian Stone or Stove 
and North into the woods. This land was later assigned to Captain Francis 
Hooke, Esquire, one of the councils of state by Mary Beanstead widow of 
Thomas Beanstead. 

7. John Chandler - 1000 acres 1636 - bounded on West by Harris Creek - East 
toward Point Comfort Creek - North upon Bay being on inside of broken 
islands - South into main woods. 

(This certainly would have been a good portion of Fox Hill. He was a 
member of the House of Burgess 1645, justice of county 1652 and his wife 
was Elizabeth). 

8. Humphev Tabb - 100 acres 1642, upon Harris Creek. 

9. Christopher Dawcv - 50 acres 1639, at Harris Creek. 

10. Humphev Tabb - 50 acres 1637, North on Harris Creek - 100 acres 1638 - 

North on branch Harris Creek - running to land of Captain Richard Stevens, 
near land of Ralph Fludd, South West, Elias La Guard, South into woods. 
East upon James Vaberitt. 
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11. John Ingrame - 150 acres 1645, butting upon Point Comfort Creek beginning 
at the Indian Spring to a branch of Harris Creek, dividing this and 
Humphrey Tabb. 

12. Anthony Elliott - Gentleman - 300 acres 1645 - beginning at a swamp on 
small branch issuing out of Point Comfort Creek, dividing this and land of 
Buckroe running north. 

13.. Christopher Copeland - April 29,1692, 220 acres on Harris Creek. 

14. Henry Copeland - 1692, 220 acres on West side of Harris Creek. 

Many of these land grants were conveyed to Humphrey Tabb in 1656 ( 900 acres 
between Point Comfort Creek and Harris Creek, beginning on a branch called “Old Wills 
Canoe,” running by gutter swamp into the place of Indian Stone to John Duckett) and 
were later renewed in name of Thomas Tabb, son of Humphrey Tabb. 

The Indian Stone 

The Indian Stone has been the subject of considerable debate since it seems to have 
been large enough to bind land by. One interesting theory is that the stone was part of a 
primitive “Turkish Bath” used by Indians. “They take great delight in sweating and 
therefore in every town they have a sweating house and the Doctor is paid by the public to 
attend it. They commonly use this to refresh themselves after they have been fatigued with 
hunting, travel or the like or when they are troubled with the Aques aches or pains in their 
limbs. The doctor took 3 or 4 large stones, which after having been heated red hot, placed 
them in the middle of the “Stove” laying on them some inner bark of oak, beaten in mortar 
to keep it from burning. This being done, they creep in six or eight at a time or as many as 
the place will hold, then close up the mouth of the stove, which is usually made like an oven 
in some bank near the waterside. In the meanwhile the doctor, to raise a steam after they 
have been stewing a little while, pours cold water on the stone and sprinkles the men to 
keep them from fainting. After they have sweat as long as they will endure it, they sally out 
and though it is in the depth of winter, forthwith plunge themselves in cold water over head 
and ears, which instantly closes up the pores and preserves them from taking cold. The 
heat being thus driven from the extreme parts to the heart makes them a little feeble for the 
present, but their spirits rally again. And they instantly recover their strength and find 
their joints as supple and vigorous as if they had never traveled or been indisposed. All the 
crudities contracted in their bodies are by this means evaporated and carried off.” 

The above observation is from The History and Present State of Virginia, by Robert 
Beverly, published in 1705. 

From the same source we find the Indians also had “Alters” on which they would 
place suitable articles in homage to their “God”. These altars were greatly revered and 
they always instructed their children to pay proper respect whenever they happened to 
pass by. The Indians did most of their cooking over open fires and though there were 
many fine springs they preferred to drink water from ponds that were heated by the sun. 
One of these Indian springs was observed to be about a mile and a quarter from a branch 
of Harris Creek. 
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Early Land Disputes 


As has been explained, Humphrey Tabb was in possession of 900 acres of land in 
1656, which later reverted to his son, Thomas. Part of this 900 acres was composed of land 
that had formerly belonged to John Ingrame. Many of these earlier land patents would 
task the skill of a host of attorneys in order to establish clear titles, and such was the case 
here. 

For in addition to the Tabb Claim on the land surrounding the Indian Stone there 
was also a Thomas Dolby, whose descendants claimed part of the land. Since it was also a 
portion of the Ingrame tract, his widow Mary who remarried one Thomas Morgan sold to 
William Brown, December 18,1690, their dower rights being part of 275 acres of land in 
Fox Hill for 1000 lbs. of tobacco and here the Stone is called “Beanstead or Bausteads 
Rock.” It requires considerable imagination to visualize a stone of any size in the area, as it 
is today, but from the principle families involved and because of the reference found in 
court proceedings of that time, one is forced to conclude that Indian Stone or Beanstead 
Rock concerns the same property. The entanglement involved Elizabeth the daughter of 
Thomas Tabb, who married a George Burtonhead, and the daughter of Thomas Dolby who 

married first, William Morgan and later a_Massenburg, Susannah who 

married William Brown and Sarah, who married Peter Pierce. 

It also involved some of the neighbors, namely Daniel Simpson who married a 
daughter of Richard Routten, who had a complaint about something to do with fire wood 
and Captain Anthony Armistead, who claimed part of the Tabb estate. It also involved the 
execution of the estate of the granddaughters of Thomas Dolby, Sarah and Rebeca, and 
George Eland, and Mathew Watts, who had already purchased 250 acres from George 
Burtonhead. From 1690 until the records of that time cease, about 1698, the courts were 
trying to solve the dispute. 

From that time on, one must be content with later recorded facts, and hope that 
every one concerned was satisfied. The next clue is in the will of Major William Armistead, 
the son of Captain Anthony Armistead, who left 100 acres of land, lying near Point 
Comfort Creek, formerly a patent of John Ingrame and had been in the possession of 
Humphrey Tabb, to his son, Moss Armistead and to his son, John Armistead he left 350 
acres of land lying on Harris Creek in 1715. 

The Indian Stone was not mentioned again until 1760, when George Walker and 
Mary, his wife, sold 112 acres of land to Samuel Watt • beginning on a branch of Point 
Comfort Creek, running into woods almost North West 80 chains to a gum tree - thence 
sly, along a line of marked trees to Frazey Stores - thence East to a head of a branch 12 
acres of this being part of a tract sold by Major Armistead to Jacob Walker in 1732, being 
near unto Fox Hill and near unto the Indian Stone. They also sold to Frazey Stores, 140 
acres of land, bounded North by Josua Mallny, South by Samuel Watts, West by main 
road, leading to Fox Hill, being land bought in 1736 by Jacob Walker from Major 
Armistead, part of it formerly belonging to Elizabeth Massenburg. They also sold 39 acres 
to William Bean, it being part of the same tract. 
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After tracing a tract of land through all the early land grants, the few remaining 
court records of that time, the fragments of wills, the existing deed books and the study of 
many histories of that period, it is indeed frustrating to be unable to solve the mysteiy of 
the Indian Stone. The only clue, if it indeed can be called such, is in an old survey of the 
early 1800’s in the platting of a portion of land owned by Charles C. Cooper. The surveyor 
makes note of beginning at the noted great stone and was presumed to be in the Harris 
Creek area,, but the land is impossible to place and proves to be of little help. One must rest 
therefore, with the knowledge that though there be no rock of any size large enough to 
chunk now, for a period of well over 150 years, somewhere nigh unto Fox Hill was a Stone 
that was a well established land mark, be it Indian Stone, or Stove, Beanstead Rock, or 
Baustead Sweating Place, or Alter. 

A little point of land nestled at the head of Harris Creek is known locally to this day 
as Tabbs’ Point. It is not to be confused with any other point or with a later family because 
it was mentioned in the will of Edward Mallory, who died in 1789. “To my wife, Rachell, 
one half of that tract, I now live on from Tabbs Point up to the road and along Frazier 
Stores into the woods being land on Harris Creek.” This could be the only remaining link 
to long ago property owners as Humphery Tabb and son Thomas were both deceased in 
1689. 


Settlements 

The want of labor was a contributing factor in the smallness of these settlements. A 
great deal of courage and bravery was needed to clear land and establish homes with few 
hands to depend upon. Later when men, women, girls, and boys, began to arrive from 
England as indentured servants, the Colony began to grow in size and in wealth. These 
indentured servants being, for the most part, here to establish homes for themselves, soon 
worked out their “time” and were given land and thus became landowners also. 

The Peninsula was well supplied with all the bounties of nature to provide what a 
thrifty soul needed to live well and to prosper. There were fish of all kinds for the taking, 
game in the woods, large acres of fertile land, navigable water and trees to cut for lumber 
to build with. Most of the earlier homes were a crude sort of log cabins, but dry and 
comfortable. A large chimney made of clay and dobbins usually occupied a very prominent 
part of the house. The chimney was generally built on the outside and let enough light in so 
that there were few windows. The hearth was of sufficient size to cook on and cooking 
utensils were among the most prized possessions. Nails were so scarce in those days that if 
a cabin had to be vacated, it was frequently burned in order to save the nails. This practice 
was so common that the authorities finally enacted laws prohibiting it. Wooden hinges and 
latches were used and a piece of rope to pull doors to, giving us the use of the name of “the 
latch string.” The furnishings and clothing were usually imported, because it wasn’t until 
later that they started to make their own and to make their homes of brick. 

For a number of years small farms were very profitable and succeeded very well. 
Tobacco gradually became the main product to be cultivated and in fact eventually 
dominated the entire agriculture field as the small landowners gave way to large 
plantations and estates. In other parts of the land, tobacco became so important it was 
used in place of money and most of the business transactions of that period were measured 
in terms of “pounds of tobacco.” When the treasterary rights system of acquiring land, 
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which simply meant that anyone who had the money could purchase land, came into being, 
the term “pounds of tobacco” was used exclusively in land recordings. Tobacco played 
such an important part in the economy of the Colony, that laws had to be passed to force 
the inhabitants to grow enough food for their own needs. 

Early Government and Services 

i 

There were many laws enacted governing every thing from the use of profanity to 
the manner of dress, and the laws requiring attendance at church on Sundays were very 
strict. County courts were first established in 1692, but Elizabeth City County had been 
holding monthly courts since 1623. As there were no roads or highways, laws were soon 
passed that these be built, but it is doubtful if this was a matter of grave concern to anyone 
but the authorities. Indian trails were probably used for some time, as they generally 
provided the shortest routes. When the settlements became more scattered and public 
places established, roads that were little more than bridle paths soon began to be 
constructed. A court held ia Elizabeth City County, May 16,1694 ordered that “ye 
inhabitants in their several location do clear the highways and roads - Robert Tucker, from 
Newport News, down the road to the church and the road of John Chandler by the church. 
John Archer, head of Back River »nd Ridge of land - William Watts, North side of Back 
River • William August More, Old Pocousen and ye Ridge of land - George Bell, Fox Hill, 
Buckroe and Strawberry Banks - Thomas Jones for head of Hampton River, Mill Point 
Bridge and West to Strawberry Banks - Thomas Jones for head of Hampton River, Mill 
Point Bridge and West to Strawberry Banks - Richard Hurstle head of Hampton River to 
Grays Swamp - Gabrielle Dam, for South side of Back River to Harris Creek.” 

They also had tax collectors in those days. Every person over sixteen years of age 
was required to pay “tithables” for support of the church. The following collectors were 
assigned to collect from inhabitants of Elizabeth City County in 1694. 

1. Captain William Armistead, North side of Back River - 2. Auguste Moore, 
“Pocousen Parish” - 3. John Bagley, North side of Harris Creek - 4. William T. Curie, 
North side of Hampton River - 5. William Coleman Brough, East side of Hampton River, 
Fox Hill, Buck Roe and Strawberry Banks (that portion of land from Phoebus to 
Hampton). 

While the county was still in its growing stage, the authorities took proper notice of 
all its settlers. From a list of laws governing the period from 1623 to 1629 the following 
information was gained. 

From John Pott, Esquire and Governor and Captain General of 
Virginia - Whereas the affairs of this Colony do necessarily require 
that men of sufficiency and experience be appointed to command and 
govern the several plantations and inhabitants, both for better order 
and conservation of peace with the Indians do appoint Lt. Edward 
Waters to be the present commander of the plantations within the 
precinct of Elizabeth City, lying and being on South Hampton River 
and extending to Fox Hill and the places thereabouts. 
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The receivers of the tobacco crop in 1639 were Mr. Leonard Yoe, 

John Branch and Samuel Parry for that section from Harris Creek 
and Fox Hill to Hampton River. 

In May 1724, John Seldon was appointed to collect the tithables from 
the church down Back River, Harris Creek and Fox Hill. 

The condition of the roads and the necessity of crossing the larger branches of water 
in order to attend church services, to get to market and to appear at court in Hampton 
soon resulted in a ferry service being established. The people on the East side of Hampton 
River were soon complaining of the ferry charges and the Fox Hill folks petitioned the 
House of Burgess to discontinue this charge as it cost too much to attend St. Johns for 
communion. In 1764 the Burgesses agreed to allow them free service. 

The 20 ,h of March 1733, Thomas Jones was appointed constable of Fox Hill and 
Harris Creek. And in May 1738 the church was collecting “tithes” again. This time a Mr. 
Barnister was collecting from the South side of Back River, Harris Creek, Fox Hill and 
Strawberry Banks. In that day and age one had to pay the preacher or else! 

In May, 1749, the following persons were appointed to take the tithes. 1. Robert 
Armistead, Salters Creek, 2. Cary Seldon, Town of Hampton, 3. Thomas Wythe, North 
side of Back River, 4. Jacob Walker, South side of Back River, Fox Hill, and Strawberry 
Banks. 


In January, 1750, Thomas Wootten was appointed surveyor of the road from 
“Mallory’s Bridge to Mary Pools on Fox Hill” in the place of Thomas Latimore, who was 
discharged from that office. 

The justices were busy keeping a stern eye on the roads and were of the firm opinion 
that they should be thirty feet wide. This was wishful thinking on their part, but they did 
demand an accounting from the “Surveyors of Public Roads.” James Naylon was 
appointed to see to the Greenland Road in November, 1752, in place of William Davis, and 
in 1811, Benjamin Phillips was seeing to the condition of the Greenland Road, but the road 
was discontinued in 1812. 

In 1809, it was ordered that all the working hands in the vicinity attend to the 
Harris Creek Road and James Dewbre was on the other side of the creek seeing to the Fox 
Hill Road, but shortly afterwards, John Bean took his place. 

About this time the General Assembly ordered that the land in the county be 
divided into eleven precincts and the Fox Hill district was to be known as the 10 tb district 
for some time. 

Johnson Mallory and Thomas Watts were seeing to this important job until 1811. 

In 1834, Benjamin Stores and James Stores were appointed in place of Geoige W. Topping, 
deceased, then in 1854 Cary Giddings and David Wallace. At a court held June 27, 1857, 
James Hawkins made petition for a public road from the White Pine Bridge in Fox Hill, 
through the lands of the late Charles C. Phillips, John Saunders and Cary Giddings to the 
Bay Shore. At a June 30,1860 court, Samuel W. Phillips, Mathew W. Lewis and Robert 
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Elliott were appointed commissioners to view said road and to return a report as to 
whether the sum of $150 for repairing said road had been put to good use. About this same 
time, the Fox Hill road was supervised by William W. Guy and Robert Elliott. 

Harris Creek is a very old name in the record books and was probably named for an 
earlier settler, as the first known spelling is Harris - his creek. The founders of our land 
were most exacting in appropriating suitable names from the most available source. They 
used the word creek as meaning “an arm of the sea, making into the land.” Hence when 
Long Creek and Point Comfort Creek are mentioned it would seem to mean “water leading 
from main bodies.” 

The origin of the name Fox Hill has been attributed to the legend of a great storm 
that caused the inhabitants and animals to seek shelter on a hill. One is well aware of the 
difficulty in finding a hill in Fox Hill today to seek shelter on, but it wasn’t always this low. 
It seems presumptuous to continually call attention to the weather to explain known 
changes; still it is of recorded history that tells of the many storms in this area. One of the 
earliest greeted the first arrivals and a most dreadful “hurry cane” occurred in 1667. The 
storm in 1749 washed the very foundations away from the Fort at Old Point. In 1844 there 
was a storm that caused the death of a Mr. Mason, his wife and two children in Fox HilL 
And the “April Gust of 1889” is till being spoken of. The “August storm of 1933” is well 
remembered and the more recent high tide of 1962. The numerous Hazels and Dianas have 
taken their toll of trees and rooftops and always the continual washing of the waves at the 
shore. The natural sinking of the land, however, probably accounts for the greater change. 

It is a small wonder that an “Old Timer” of the early days would have trouble in 
recognizing this area today. The original boundaries certainly included land that is no 
longer in existence. As has been explained. Mill Creek was once known as Point Comfort 
Creek and wandered close enough to Fox Hill to be used as a boundary in describing land, 
but there is no known record of where the branch that came into this section wandered off 
to after 1760. Unless Long Creek once forded in the vicinity of Buckroe and the last 
mention of Point Comfort Creek is the use of an old description. Long Creek was used as 
early as 1628 to describe boundaries and is still with us. 

Land Ownership in 1700’s 

Early Fox Hill was composed of many ridges of land. In the will of Thomas Poole, 
recorded July, 1727, among other stipulations, he leaves to his son, John, “The cornfield on 
Sticks’s Ridge - to his son Thomas, another tract on Stick’s Ridge and to his son Alexander 
- all that ridge called Holdings Ridge, lying South on William Browns, West on John 
Whitefield and East on Servants Ridge.” In a deed recorded November, 1727, John Bele 
(Bell) of Norfolk conveys to Thomas Latimore 50 acres, lying West on Thomas Latimore’s 
other land, South on John Whitefield and East on a creek called Woldridge Creek. In 
February, 1742, Thomas Whitefield sold 7 acres of land to John Lewis, a plantation, 
beginning at a corner tree joining upon William Curie and running down to said 
Whitefield marsh. In 1748 he sold to Thomas Wooten, a planter, for 100 lbs., (Current 
money of Virginia), 60 acres being all that tract and marsh on side of Thomas Poole and 
running to a certain pond joining upon the land, formerly George Bell’s now belonging to 
Thomas Latimore. This land seems to have had a house on it, outbuildings and an apple 
orchard and had been in the Whitefield’s possession since 1684. 
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In March 1768, John Poole and Elizabeth, his wife, of Norfolk County conveyed to 
Robert Poole of Elizabeth City County 275 acres, lying in Fox Hill being one fourth of the 
land then in possession of Elizabeth Poole, William Poole and George Walker, with all 
houses, outhouses, gardens, orchards, fences, water and water courses, ponds, lakes, 
marshes, wood and underwood, timber and timber trees. About this time George Walker 
seemed to dispose of most of his holdings with some of it going to Samuel Watts. 

But the Poole family retained their interest for a while longer. In September 1794, 
Robert Poole and Mary of the County of Norfolk sold to James Latimore 350 acres, known 
by name of Fox Hill, lying on the bay shore near the mouth of Back River, with 50 acres 
being retained. It was the Poole burial ground. James Latimore and Priscilla, his wife, 
sold the same tract to James Hopkins of Somerset, Maryland, for $465 with the same 
graveyard stipulation - lying on Bay Shore near the mouth of Back River - North - leg head 
of a branch of Long Creek, being the center line between Abraham Rickett and Levi 
Thomas, West - by a swamp, Thomas Cain, Thomas Bully and Ann Clark in 1808. 

William Latimore who was already in possession of land on Harris Creek, sold to 
Mills King, January 1797, the Fox Hill Ridge, containing 200 acres and to Thomas Dewbry, 
50 acres that seemed to take in the channel of two coves, running South on a creek. 

We go back to the Lewis land for a while now. In 1761 Andrew Curie was in 
possession of land in Fox Hill given to him by his father Wilton Curie. He sold to John 
Lewis 50 acres lying on the East side of Harris Creek - South on main Road, leading to Bay 
Side - East by George Walker, North by Thomas Wootten, West by Thomas Latimore. 

John Lewis’ will in December 1785 leaves his land to his sons Thomas and Mathew, with 
Thomas to have the North part and Mathew the South part. The South portion included 
part of the land that the present school is on, while the north seems to have been closer to 
the bay. Mathew’s land descended to his heir and Thomas left his tract to his sister Ann 
Clark and his nephew William Clark. 

William Lewis requested in his will in 1792 that his land in the lower part of Fox 
Hill be sold to pay any debts he left, and it was purchased by John Clark and Thomas 
Lewis in 1794. Being land on Servants Ridge adjoining land of Thomas Bully, Robert 
Poole, Thomas Lewis and Mathew Lewis. In the survey of his land, and at the request of 
his heirs, the land began at White Hall Creek, ran south east to a pine on Servants Ridge, 
by White Hall Gut, to take in the intersection of White Hall Creek and Floods Hole to the 
place of beginning called Bowlings Ridge. 

In 1814 John Tyler sold 25 acres of Bells Island to Zodac Messick described as 
Northwest on Back River - Southwest on a small creek called Boaleys Creek - East on 
White Hall Creek and William Lewis. 

In 1815 Abraham Tennis sold 16 acres to David Wallace of Somerset, MD., bounded 
on Back River - West on Tennis Creek and East on Boaleys Creek a point 
called Sticks Point. He also sold 25 acres to William Johnson of Baltimore, bounded North 
by David Wallace and running south far enough by crossing the ridge easterly till it comes 
to a creek called Boaleys Creek, thence North to Wallace’s line (in the same year). 
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Thus it would seem that the Fox Hill Ridge was the ridge at the beach, with 
Bowlings Ridge lying to the North, Servants Ridge was the next ridge, with Wold Ridge 
lying to the North of that. Sticks Ridge is the next ridge with Boaleys Creek lying to the 
North and Bells Island and Tennis Creek to the West. 

The numerous land recordings of the 1700’s suggest that half the county owned land 
in Fox Hill at one time or another. This could very well be true. One family may have been 
interested in the woodland, another in having the cornfields, another in tobacco and still 
another in cotton. All these products required acreage on which to grow. The 
establishment of Hampton as a port, the long distances over rough bridle trails, and the 
annoyances of pirates raiding the shores soon resulted in there being only a few scattered 
farms in Fox Hill. These farms were, for the most part, in possession of tenant farmers with 
the owners having his home elsewhere in the county. He would probably ride out 
occasionally to keep an eye on the farms and hurry back to town before nightfall, keeping 
in mind the fact that not too many years had passed when there were wolves still roaming 
around. 
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Before the Beginning 

Four Hundred years ago, 1600, the inhabitants of coastal Virginia were 
Algonquian speaking Powhatan Indians of at least fourteen thousand people. These 
tribes were a confederacy of the following tribes, Pamunkey, Mattiponi, 
Chicohomony, Nottoways, Arrohateck, Appomatuck, Kiskiack, Ora packs, and 
Youghtanund also two conquered tribes Kecoughtan (Kicowtan) and Chesapeake 
(Chesepian). The region they occupied is the coastal plain of modern Virginia about 
six thousand square miles of land. Traditional enemies surrounded them 
Croatoans, South along the Outer Banks and Iroquoian and Siouan tribes 
(Monacans and Mannahoacs) to the West The Western boundary was the ‘fall line’ 
at Richmond where the James River ceases to be navigable. The Northern 
boundary was the Potomac River on the main land and Pautuxant River Maryland 
and Virginia on the Eastern Shore. 

About this geographical area, it is interesting to note that the Chesapeake 
Bay is the drowned lower valley of the Susquehanna River of Pennsylvania. The 
rivers, Potomac, Rappahannock, and York are the Bays major tributaries. Where 
the James River is today at the mouth of the Bay was not so during the Ice Age it 
had a different outlet to the Atlantic Ocean. The land area supports deciduous trees 
mixed with yellow pines and red cedars. Many of the deciduous trees (hickory, 
walnut, chestnut, chinquapin, and beech) bear nuts. There were berry bushes and 
fruit bearing trees (persimmon, crab apple). Life for the Powhatan was very good. 
By hunting, gathering, and fishing, food was plentiful. The women had gardens 
where squash, maize, and beans grew. They were small plots of land that were not 
cultivated with plows and draft animals nor were they meticulously smoothed fields. 
They used a digging stick and practiced inter-cropping and by mid-summer the 
fields looked overgrown with vegetation. 

Anthropologist, Oliver Lafarge wrote that the western tribes because of their 
clothing influenced the Kecoughtan. He thought it curious that Indian males 
preferred short hair while most English settlers wore their hair long. They must to 
have been unique to behold. 

-Women wore buckskin shirts and in cold weather a loosely fitted, long 
upper garment Women kept their hair long and wore a bird’s wing, a 
feather, the rattle of a rattlesnake, or the hand of an enemy. Their ears 
were adorned with copper pendants, or a small living snake, yellow or 
green or a dead rat The women tattooed their skin and stained their heads 
and shoulders with the juice of plants yielding a red or yellow dye. 

-The men wore robes or shirts, and the familiar leggings-and -knit 
combination. They shaved their heads or plucked out their hair leaving 
only the traditional scalp lock. The men were fisherman and hunters. 





The strongest confederacy was Powhatan and is also the name Captain John 
Smith gave the chief. Chief Powhatan was known by other names, Ottaniack, and 
Mamanatowick (Great King) but his proper name was Wahunsonacock. Powhatan 
Made his Headquarters in Werowocomoco, which was located north of the York 
River in an area now known as Gloucester County. He had three brothers, 
Opichapan (Itoyatin), Kekataugh, and Opechancanough (who waged war on the 
colonist in 1622). He had at least a dozen wives living with him at any given time 
with sons and daughters. When he grew tried of woman he would give her to a 
deserving warrior. He had a famous daughter known as Pocahontas, a nickname 
that meant ‘playful girl’ but her tribal name was Matoaka. He was paid tributes of 
skins, beads, copper, pearl, deer, turkeys, wild beast, and corn by his subjects. His 
subjects dared not disobey his laws for he was very terrible and tyrannous in 
punishing offenders. He bound their hands and feet and cast them into burning 
coals ‘to broil to death’ or simply lay their head on an altar (sacrificing stone) and 
with a club beat their brains out. Note the civilized English had replaced the club 
with an ax. 

Waterways were seen as roadways not boundaries with villages covering a 
mile of shoreline. Their boats were dugout canoes. They lived in houses barrel 
vaulted frameworks of saplings covered with grass mats, which were doubled in 
winter and heated with an open fire in the center that worked like a heating-stove. 
Chiefs called weroances (commanders) could be male or female (weroansqua) and 
acquired their positions most often by matrilineal inheritance. Powhatan claimed to 
rule nearly all of eastern Virginia by inheriting six chiefdoms (Powhatan, 
Arrohateck, Appamattuck, Pamunkey, Mattapone, and Chiskiack) and added more 
tribes (Kecoughtans, and Chesapeakes, which he exterminated). The 
Chickahominies persisted in self-governing. 

6 December 1606, ‘The Susan Constant’, 100 tons, was commanded by 
Captain Christopher Newport; ‘The Godspeed; 40 tons by Captain Bartholomew 
Gosnold, and ‘The Discovery’, 20 tons, by Captain John Ratcliff set sail down the 
Thames in route to the distant land of Virginia. 30 April 1607 a group of 
Englishmen visited with Kecoughtan Native Americans, they sat on mats ate bread, 
watched a ceremonial dance, and shared tobacco. 

In 1607, a Kecoughtan Indian Village was on the site where the city of 
Hampton is today. Captain John Smith visited the area and the English established 
a settlement in 1610 on the site and a trading post in 1630. Hampton was 
established by an act of assembly in 1680 and was designated as a port in 1708. It 
was first incorporated as a town in 1849 and again in 1852. 

In 1614, the turning point of Virginia’s early history came when Pocahontas, 
daughter of Chief Powhatan accepted Christianity and was baptized Lady Rebecca 
and married colonist John Rolfe. This same year the NICOTIANA TABACUM 
(tobacco) was shipped to England by Rolfe. 
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In 1618, the Military regime in Virginia ended after the Virginia Company of 
London adopted reform measures of the Great Charter. It gave one hundred acres 
to each settler with seven years’ residence in Virginia and one hundred acres per 
share to the English investors who held company stock. It also offered rights to fifty 
acres of land to any person who traveled to Virginia at his own expense or who paid 
another persons passage. The ‘headright’ system was the foundation of the colony’s 
land policy for the rest of the century, which promoted immigration and settlement 
It authorized the popular election of representatives (Burgesses) from eleven 
different areas of settlement to meet with Governor George Yeardley and his 
Council to suggest solutions for the problems of Virginia’s rapidly developing 
society. This was the first representative assembly in the United States. At the time, 
it was establish that the European population was just under tone thousand. 

In 1619, the first African slaves were brought to the shores of America when 
a group of twenty was put to work at the Jamestown settlement Jamestown when 
first organized was merely a company town (Virginia Colony). The colonist held no 
property of their own. They were practically employees of the Virginia Colony’s 
stockholders in England. Women were arriving at this time, also. The military 
methods failed to produce profits and in about ten years the men asked for voice in 
government. 

In 1623, Elizabeth City County holds court monthly. The area of Fox Hill 
was known as Indian Springs but in two years 1625 fox hill appears in official 
records. Captain John Smith and Captain Christopher Newport explored the 
Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries. Smith visited Powhatan and several of his 
villages mapping the area and before his death wrote several books about his 
adventures. The General History of Virginia was written inl623 and was his 
grandest literary accomplishment On 21 Jun3 1631, John Smith died. 


Katie Lee Evans Arredondo 
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